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interdependence is so close, that no single function ever fails
but by the working out of some other, so that good which
sinks away at one point emerges at another, and the whole
suffers no abatement by the local defalcation. The com-
parison of alternative universes is a task entirely transcend-
ing our competency; but the unity of nature and the
relativity of good, the fact that what is evil here is not evil
there, warrants the belief that the world's order is as good
on the whole as it could be, and that no real ill has place
in it, to mar its perfection.

Good is something that we may have. Goodness marks
something that we may be: an attribute, not an adjunct, of
ourselves. The former is relative exclusively to our own
wants, and would remain to a lonely organism: the latter
is prevailingly measured by the wants of others, which our
nature is fitted to supply. A man is said to be good, when,
instead of being absorbed in self-regarding ends, he is dis-
posed to serve the needs of his fellows, and take his place
in the partnership of humanity. It is true we apply the
epithet, beyond the limits of our own race, to any object
that has an end and answers it; we speak of a good horse,
a good pear tree, a good sewing-machine ; but these things
would hardly earn the term, did they not, in fulfilling their
own idea, go out beyond themselves and satisfy some need
of ours. A creature, to be good, must have its extra-regard-
ing functions in working order. Moreover, it is not enough,
in the case of a being with instincts and dispositions, that
he shall minister, by accident or force, to human wants:
even a flock of sheep we should hardly call good, merely in
contemplation of their making good mutton; we reserve
the epithet for the spontaneous action of the nature; and
shall not give it unless, instead of extorting what we want by
coercion of fear, we can depend for it on the instinctive play
of temper and feeling.               *

1 This advance, however, does not yet bring us to anything
which can be called virtue. The 'goodness' of which we
have spoken looks indeed very like it, when exemplified in